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FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 
Biographical Recollections of the 
REV. LEONARD CASSELL. 

Leonard Cassell, probably in- 
herited from nature, greater and 
more active powers of mind, than 
any young man, who ever graduated 
in the Baltimore Annual Conference. 
A fair and correct judgment of his 
original genius could be formed, for 
it had grown nearly to maturity, 
before it received much improve- 
ment from art or imitation. He was 
of German descent, and his parents, 
though in easy circumstances, like 
most of those who are descended 
from the same natural stock, who 
hold landed property in our coun- 
try, bring up their children to labor 
with them in the active and inces- 
sant toils of farming, or put them to 
trades, and thus enrich themselves 
and their families. In the neighbor- 
hood of Pipe Creek, where Mr Cas- 
sell was born, the English lan- 
guage was so generally spoken, 
that though the German language 
was familiar in the family, and he 
spoke it fluently, yet no perceptible 
traces of its peculiar accents could 
be detected in his English enuncia- 
tion. His venerable father was at an 
early period in fellowship with the 
Rev. Mr Otterbine. ‘Lhe old hive, 
as Mr Asbury used to call the Pipe 
creek society, on account of its ha- 
ving derived its origin from the la- 


bors of Mr Strawbridge, included 
several of the members of this fami- 
ly. Leonard, though not the oldest, 
was, we believe, among the first of 
them who embraced religion. He 
was one of seventeen, who professed 
to be converted in one evening ata 
prayer meeting. His conversion was 
accompanied with al] those marks 
of sincerity and genuineness which 
engage the sympathy and secure the 
confidence of aged and experienced 
christians. As nothing contributes 
more to the establishment ofa young 
convert than a membership in a 
lively and united class, he was soon 
strengthened and settled in the faith 
beyond his years. 

Mr Cassell went to the Annual 
Conference, not only with the usual 
recommendations, but with the 
prayers and blessings of his breth- 
ren. Nor were prophesies, or an- 
ticipations of his future usefulness 
wanting, for notwithstanding his 
youth, it was evident from his in- 
cipient exercises, that he had re- 
ceived the spirit of power and of 
a sound mind. He served his proba- 
tion as a travelling preacher with 
great acceptance to the preachers 
and the people. In the conterence, 
he gave early proofs of the strength 
and courage of his mind, in mana- 
ging a prosecution against a senior 
preacher with whom he had trayel- 
led the preceding year, who had elu- 
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ded or overawed his former col- 
leagues, though older men than Mr 
Cassell. The proposition for a dele- 
gated General Conference, in going 
the rounds under the patronage of 
the Episcopacy, met with little suc- 
cessful opposition until it arrived 
at the Baltimore Conference, where 
it foundin Mr Cassel} an opponent, 
almost as unequally matched with 
its edvocates as David with Goliah ; 
but to the surprise and astonishment 
of all, he maintained his ground a- 
gainst the chief speakers in the Con- 
ference; and though he received a 
rebuke from the president of the 
€onference,from which the rules of a 
deliberative body ought to have pro- 
tected him, the question was nega- 
tived; and the young and trium- 
phant orator stood unrivalled as a 
skilful and intrepid debator. ‘This 
Was a novel scene. No instance of 
the kind, perbaps, has ever happen- 
ed in any conference. His reputation 
in the pulpit was already establish- 
ed, by the unanimous suffrages of his 
hearers, wherever he travelled. No 
young man ever filled the Methodist 
pulpits in the city of Baltimore, 
with the same equability and degiee 
of talents.. The only person, jer- 
haps, with whom ie could be 
compared, was Mr L 3; but 
this comparison we cannot trace, as 
the latter was unknown toe us, until 
his mind had been improved under 
advantages of instruction, Company, 
and conversation, which rarely fall 
to the lot of a Methodist preacher. 
Mr L. was richly gifted by nature 





With imagination, ard an easy and 


gracelul elocution ; but the unwea- 
rieé mind, the unbroken stieam of 
thought, and the weil balanced feel- 
ings,.by those who knew them both 
from the beginning, we suspect, will 
be udjudged to Mr Cassell. His was 
the rare and invincible talent, which 
renders every subject it touches not 
only livid but transparent. Never, 
perhaps, were the faults of oratory 


more instinctively avoided. Few of 
the masters of the art ever declaim 
less, or less frequently amuse them- 
selves or their hearers with un. 
meaning sounds, alike incapable of 
exciting emotions or eliciting ideas, 
He was one of the few, who can 
preach the gospel well, and preach 
nothing else. The well sustained 
and animated tones of his delivery, 
proved the uncommon strength of 
those organs which are so severely 
tried by constant preaching. His 
voice, his look, his gesture, in the 
pulpit, were free from the common 
faults. His good sense preserved 
him from an imitation of those per- 
nicious habits so often indulged in 
by other wise good speakers, and 
which only serve to move the pity, 
or provoke the contempt of an audi- 
ence. He appeared in the pulpit as 
free from redundancies as defects, 
It must be perceived, the: ¢fore, that 
Mr Cassell was no subject for popu- 
lar wonder. Those minds which can 
only be moved by marvellous ex- 
centricities, found little in bim to 
turn them giddy. The piety of this 
truly popular preacher was as un- 
suspected as unimpeachable; but 
the most admirable traits in his cha- 
racter, and vhich seeured to him 
the public confidence, was his unaf- 
fected modesty and humility. ‘Lhat 
must have been an uncommonly 
temperate mind which could bear, 
without intoxication, so many eX- 
pressions of public praise and celight. 
We have never heard it whispered, 
that he shewed any symptom of self- 
gratulation. How many young men 
have we known, who, with hall the 
preise, would have had their brain 
quite turned to the madness otf vain 
conceit ? It was perhaps to his seem- 
ing unconsciousness of his own pow- 
ers, that we may attribute, in @ 
great measure, his exemption in 80 
great a degree, from that common 
lot of genius—envy. We have taken 
some pains to search for his ene- 
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mhies, and his faults; but without 
success ; of course we cannot record 
then; though we have heard it sug- 
gested that his superiors in o:lice did 
not take the defeat of a favorite pro- 
position, by one so young, in the 
kindest part. It is possible, indeed, 
that sone degree of fear may have 
been avakened by an unexpected 
and unexamoled display of the con- 
Vincing speech, which could singly 
secure the votes of a majority of an 
A. Conference. Such hereisin in or- 
atory is naturally calculated to ar- 
rest the attention of executive men. 
M > Cassell’s success in the ministry 
fully answered to his fa ne. We are 
pleased to have itin our power to say, 
that we are not able to learn, that he 
ever gave the most suspicions,room to 
believe, that when he carried his a- 
bilities into the pulpit, he carried 
them into the market. We cannot 
perceive that he had any inteutions 
and aims beyond those of a Method- 
ist preacher. He shewed no tangi- 
ble points to invite the less profess- 
edly pious to approach him. ‘Phe 
levity which pleads the feelings inci- 
dent to juvenile years with plausi- 
bility, was seldom betrayed to ex- 
cess, even among his equals, in the 
freedom of social intercourse. Mr 
Cassell experienced the affections of 
a husband only a few months, in 
Elizabeth, the daughter of the Rev. 
Daniel Chambers, a respectable lo- 
cal preacher in the neighborhood of 
Baltimore. This amiable wife of his 
youth, whom he found, for the short 
period of their union, every way 
worthy to share his joys and sor- 
rows, still bears his much loved 
name. His marriage did not appear 
to produce any unfavorable influence 
upon his own mind, or-that of the 
public, as it regarded his well de- 
served renown or his usefulness. 
But alas! before he had reached his 
twenty-fifth year, while the powers 
of his vigorous mind were yet ra 

pidly expanding, under the influence 


ofa well directed industry, all his 
prospects for this world, and all our 
hopes of nis future greatness, were, 
at a single stroke, blasted forever. 
The fever which so often scourges 
our seaports, that swift messenger 
of mortality, which seems to fix up- 
on its young victins with peculiar 
malignity, in a few days extinguish- 
ed this burniug and shining light. 
There was something peculiarly af- 
fecting in the surprizingly unti aely 
death of this young nan. I went, 
says ourinformer, (4 local preache”,) 
to see Mr Cassell, an! found Irs 
Cassell sitting by his bedside weep- 
ing.* ffe was, as yet, destitute of 
that experienced medical aid which 
alone can be relied on in this virus 
lent disease. EF advised such aids 
should be called in 3 bat it proved 
too late. Why, if no necessity ime 
pels the measure, sent such suscept- 
ible subjects into the focus of disease? 
When we think what Leonard Cas- 
sell was, and what he would have 
been ; when we observe what a void 
place he has left in the Baltimore 
Conference, it requires ail the aid 
of piety and. reflection to reconcile 
us to this providential dispensation. 
Was he taken from the evil to come? 
Might the effects of the disease, e- 
ven had he recovered, have still re- 
mained to rankle in sone part of his 
viscera, and thus have frustrated 
every human effort to sustain the 
energies of the mind? Might such 
extraordinary precosity of genius 
have been followed with a propor- 
tionably early decay ? The career of 
a Methodist préacher we know to 
be a peculiarly hazardous one. What 
effects may. result from the affections 
of a father, and the cares of a fami- 
ly, on the mind of one who feels that 
his and their. destiny from year to 
year are wholly dependent upon the 
will of one or more, whose co ifi- 
dence it is not always in his power 





*[The opivo. then was prevalent wnat 
the yellow fever was contagious, 
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to secure ; experience and time on- 
ly can determine. 


Whatever degree of praise the 
servant may be entitled to, we are 
sure, that the master is still more, 
infinitely more worthy, and that his 
wisdom, and power, are equal to his 
goodness. He alone knows “ what 
best for each will prove.”” May he 
pardon us, whom he has judged un- 
worthy of such a fellow laborer, and 
send forth more such able and suc- 
cessful servants into his vineyard. 

Our opportunities to know Mr 
~ Cassell were not very frequent, dis- 
trusting therefore our own judg- 
ment, and the voice of fame, we have 
sought information from those of his 
intimate friends, on whose judgment 
we can rely, and as the most of this 
information was received after the a- 
bove sketch was drawn, we think our 
readers will be pleased to see the ex- 
tracts. The following is from a lo- 
cal preacher whose judgement is 
trust-worthy. 


Leonard Cassell was born in Fre- 
derick County, Maryland, on the 
first day of April, Anno Domini 
1784, and departed this life in the 
triumph of faith, on Monday, the 
26th of September 1808, aged twen- 
ty-four years, and nearly six montlis. 
In person he was of the middle size : 
spare, and well made. His fea- 
tures were prominent, and accurate, 
his hair auburn, and complexion 
fair, with sparkling blue eyes. But 
in mind, conduct, and usefulness, 
he was truly the great man. Consi- 
dering his age, not twenty five 
‘years, and his education, which was 
very limited, he may be said to 
have been a prodigy of genius. His 
religion was that of the bible; love 
to God and all mankind, and such 
was the influence of the divine prin- 
ciple in him, that it led him to give 
up every other consideration for the 
purpose of glorifying God, and sa- 
ving souls upon a large scale. 
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As a minister of the gospel, he 
was well acquainted with the truths 
he taught. The doctrines of the gos- 
pel received from him, that close at- 
tention, which enabled him to deli- 
ver them in so clear and peculiar a 
manner, as seldom failed to arrest 
the attention of his hearers, and 
frequently to rivet conviction on 
their hearts. In this particular he 
attained to an high degree of excel- 
lence. The most sublime truths were 
delivered in a manner so entirely 
his own, that the very children in 
the congregation could understand 
them. 

A subject dark and mysterious, 
would in his hands shine like the 
meridian sun. His style was so ea- 
sy, elevated, and pure, that every 
word seemed to be exactly fitted to 
the idea he intended it should con- 
vey. He was eminently useful and 
universally beloved. : 

The following in substance is 
from a travelling preacher :— 

For the last two years of his life, 
says our correspondent, the most in- 
timate friendship subsisted between 
Mr Cassell and myself, and I was 
frequently favored with opportuni- 
ties to hear him preach, &c. I never 
knew a more studious young man. 
He was a great (and except meta- 
physics, for which he had_ no taste) 
a universal reader. His favorite 
works were civil, and natural bis- 
tory, sermons and theological sub- 
jects,&c. He seemed to enter fully in- 
to the spirit of his author, and fail- 
ed not to enrich his capacious mem- 
ory with his choicest passages. His 
manner of preaching was the sub- 
ject of my highest admiration; it 
approached nearer to my notion of 
perfection, than any example I had 
ever witnessed. The entire self pos- 
session with which he approached 
his subject, his cool, clear, and lu- 
cid manner of opening, and explain- 
ing it, the hallowed fires with which 
his soul kindled as he approached 
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his application and with which he 
finally penetrated and heated every 
thing within and around him, are 
found only among first rate preach- 
ers. His voice was generally pitched 
to that key, which indicates earnest- 
ness rather than loudness. At acer- 
tain camp-mecting where [ attended 
with him, the men of the most gen- 
ilemanly appearance became uncom- 
monly disorderly. On Saturday af- 
icrnoon Mr Cassell was called to 
the stand. He began in his best 
style; in afew minutes he arrested 
universal attention ; he had not pro- 
ceeded far, before tears, sobbing,ag- 
itations, and cries, became general, 
and the impulses of his eloquence 
seemed to redouble at every sen- 
tence ; the gentry who had crowded 
around, and were standing in mute 
astonishment, finding themselves 
within the range of his well direct- 
ed fire, commenced a retreat ; at that 
moment, he challenged them to keep 
their ground, and in a manner per- 
haps, never before equalled even by 
himself, exclaimed, “ give me fifteen 
minutes more and then sinner run 
if youcan”! but their imaginations 
were already too much troubled ; 
their only trust for safety was in 
flight—I am conscious of my inabil- 
ity toconvey acorrect idea of Mr 
Cassell’s manner by any specimen in 
my power to furnish you, either or- 
dinary, or extraordinary, and there- 
fore I forbear; Mr Cassell entered 
the travelling connection in 1802. 
. P,P. 
— ——~ 2 ia, —— 
ln Introductory Lecture. 
ON THE PREACHING OF THE GOSPEL. 


There is not, perhaps, a more am- 
biguous phrase used among profes- 
sors of religion, than ** A call to 
preach.” ‘he only particular idea, 
which appears to be universally em- 
braced, among those, who employ 
it, is, that it is not the duty and 
business of all good men to preach 
the gospel; but how men are to be 






































identified for this great work, cither 
by themselves or others, is a ques- 
tion, on which there is much disa- 
greement of opinion. To the gener- 
al idea, above alluded to, we are 
disposed te subscribe. Diversity of 
talents, and inclination—the differ- 
ence between the discipline of 
preachers, and private christians— 
and the reasonableness if not neces- 
sity of ** the division of labor”—all 
furnish arguments in its favor. Add 
to these the well known fact, that 
practicé when founded upon cor- 
rect theory, makes perfect. Preach- 
ing, partakes both of the nature of 
an art, and a science. The call, or 
the gifts, or the mission, or whatey- 
er it may be called by, is as St. 
Paul speaks, “ a treasure in earthen 
vessels.” ‘he organs of the body 
are brought into action, or acted 
upon, in every part of the process, 
which relates to preaching. As we 
can no more think, without brains, 
than we can speak without lungs, 
so the vigor, the health, and the tone 
of the former, as well as the latter, 
cannot fail to have much influence 
upon a preacher’s success. Let the 
four ‘ollowing positions be premised. 
i. The capacity of the mind depends 
upon the organ, upon which the 
soul acts in the time of thinking. 
2. The strength of the mind, depends 
upon health, and the quantity of vi- 
tal principle, or medium, through 
which the soul acts upon the organ 
of thought. 5. The improvement 
of the mind, depends upon its exer- 
cise, by which the will obtains an 
influence over the facultiesof thought, 
anf 4.'The mind is modified and 
disposed to religion by religious in 
fluence. 

That the brain, or some part of it, 
is the organ of thought, is perhaps 
generally admitted. Among the 
proofs of it,are—Ildeots are frequent- 
ly deformed, or disordered in the 
head : blows, and adventitious affec- 
tions often injure or derange the 
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mind: the capacity of the mind, in- 
creases from infancy to mature 
years, and decreases in old age. 
The doctrine of the vital principle, 
as it relates to strength, seems not 
to be settled among authors. It is 
supposed by some, that the blood 
acts as a stimulus, and, that the ef- 
fects of all stimuli are the same, 
which are to bring the vital princi- 
ple ina great degree to the part 
suited to action, &c. But waiving 
theory; exnerience proves that the 
streneth of the mind, is as various, 
as that of the bodv-—that violent, or 
retarded circulation, Is imjurious 
to correct think'ng—that acute, or 
chronic diseases weaken the mind 
—and that bodily and intellectual vi- 
gor commonly go together. The vi- 
ta! principle, ov animal spirit, as it 
is ommonly called, is diffused 
theough the whole system, and is 
ex ousted in involuntary operations, 
in ‘hose who do not exert their wills, 
as infants, aod indolent adults, &c. 
Almost all the human powers are 
excited into action, in the first in- 
stance. by causes, over which we 
have no concurrence, and it is com- 
monly a considerable time, before 
any faculty is rendered subservient 
to the will. But the organs, on 
which the :nind acts in the time of 
thinking,as well as all others,may be 
accommodated to the most complex, 
and difficult labor, by exercise and 
application. Now as every opera- 
tion of the mind, while its acts un- 
der the contro! of the will, detaches 
a certain portion of the vital prin- 
ciple from the rest of the body, a 
general opposition to such opera- 
tions takes place, which can only be 
overcome, and subdued, by habit; 
but as the resources of the vital prin- 
ciple, or strength, are finite, thought 


as well as action must terminate in 


fatigue and sleep. Every organ of 
the human body is strengthened by 
exercise ; the reason is evident ; the 
vital principle is thus determined 
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to the part exercised in a greater 
proportion, than to any other. The 
more therefore the mental faculties 
are exercised, the stronger they will 
become, unless the laws of physical 
economy are trangressed. 

Religion does not alter the con- 
formation, or the properties of the 
human brain ; nor supercede health, 
and industry. The holiest of men, in 
common with others, are under the 
necessity of having recourse to men- 
tal application for the acquisition 
of knowledge. May it not be doubt- 
el whether religion operates much, 
if at all, immediately upon the intel- 
lectual powers of man? Are not 
the most of its effects upon the mind 
produced, ‘througit the medium of 
the moral faculties ? A Philosopher, 
a statesmen, or a professor of any 
other science, may for ought we 
know, succeed in his profession, 
without religion; but religion it- 
self cannot be loved, if it is not toa 
certain extent, experienced and 
practised. One may have geni- 
us, compose well, and excel in elo- 
cution, and yet fall short of the cha- 
racter of a preacher of. the gospel. 
Whoever lacks the co-operation of 
the moral powers, will find himself 
unable to fix his attention steadily 
upon religious subjects, he will want 
an aptitude to receive religious 
truths, and a facility of communica- 
ting them to others. It is only what 
we love that concentrates all our fa- 
culties to act in concert. A distract- 
ed attention is the bane of genius. 

Those mental defects, which are 
natural or unavoidable, must be sub- 
mitted to as the order of Providence ; 
but for his advancement in religion ; 
his care of his health; and the im- 
provement. of his mind ; a preacher 
is amenable to his God, to the 
church, and to his own conscience. 
To neglect either of these would be, 
in effect, to bury his talent, to dis- 
qualify himself for his calling, and. 
te incur the displeasure of his Lord. 
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Without religion he would be a mere 
soundin. brass; without health, a 
burden to himself and his brethren ; 
and without mental improvement, a 
workman that ought to be ashamed, 
a disgrace to his profession. Every 
preacher, therefore should feel him- 
self bound in conscience to use pro- 
per means and give suitable dili- 
gence to preserve his health, and to 
improve his mind ;_ that while reli- 
gion gives him a willing heart. and 
an ardent zeal, in his great Mas- 
ter’s work, he may have as much a- 
bility to perform it as is consistent 
With his finite capacity. Without 
presuming to intrude upon another 
department of science, it may not be 
amiss to advance a few observa- 
tions upon the disorders incident to 
preachers. Active life is friendly to 
health ; but the habits of a a preacher 
are, of necessity, in a great measure 
sedentary. ‘The heat, the hurry, and 
the muscular action, which are re- 
quired or allowed in other profes- 
sions, in him would be incompatible 
with public opinion. His studies too 
are more abstract, and less subject 
to the senses, than any other which 
engages the human mind ; hence he 
ts, perhaps, more liable than those 
ef other professions to debility, or 
Jowness of spirits, in all its variety 
ef appearances and modifications. 
This loss, or prostration of strength, 
is generally the forerunner, if not 
the promoter, of morbid and ner- 
vous affections, especially in those 
who have a constitutional predispo- 
sition to them. Its correction or cure 
must be sought in causes different 
from those which may have contri- 
buted to promote or confirm it. He 
who, by rigid fasting; ardent and 
long continued acts of devotion ; 
severe Closet studies ; and pulpit la- 
bors ; exhausts the vigor and de- 

ranges the tone of his system; and 
seeks its restoration in the same 
means, is as injudicious as he who, 
by the contrary extreme of excess 









































and indulgence, has produced dis- 
ease; and pe:sists in his intempe- 
rance in hopes of a cure. 

However vigorously the mind 
may act upon mechanical principles, 
it will spend its force in vain, un- 
less it proceeds under the guidance 
of judgnent, which is improved, not 
s>» much by the quantity, as the 
quality of study. Perhaps it is next 
to impossible to acquire that degree 
of taste which is essential to a good 
judgment, without the aid of conver- 
sation. ‘Thoughts which suffer no 
collision generally remain unpolish- 
ed. Subjects and opinions, which 
have undergone no comparison, 
have been reduced te ne correct 
standard. It is much to be regretted, 
that so few divinity tracts are ele- 
gantly written. Many of the per- 
formances transmitted to us, as the 
works of divines celebrated for pie- 
ty, are defective both in style and 
taste. Some translations from for- 
eign languages, and some produc- 
tions in our own native tongue, may 
be found equally eminent for piety 
and eloquence; but perhaps no de- 
partment of literature is poorer in 
composition then divinity. Have 
you found an author worthy of your 
imitation ? make him the companion 
of your solitary hours—iay him not 
by after the first reading! Observe 
his turn of thoughts on different sub- 
jects, and learn to copy him when 
he excels in the copious or perspic- 
uous. Only take care of servility. 
Maintain your independence. Vare 
to resist the faults of your favorite. 
Have you gone through your ele- 
mentary studies? then lay aside 
your dictionaries, concordance-, and 
common-place books for the most 
part, and apply yourself to criucal 
reading ; wake yourself master of 
principles, and observe their appli- 
cation to systems: ** index learn- 
ing holds secure by the tail.” Lou 
may accumulate a world of words ; 
you may repeat a multitude of texts 
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to the chapter and the verse; and 
be able to tell how many times cer- 
tain terms occur in the bible. Will 
you pour forth this flood of words at 
yandom? Will you entertain your 
hearers with these detached phrases, 
without system or orde:—and esti- 
mate the greatness of your discourse 
by the volubility of your tongue? In 
yain. It is tle coberence of parts, 


the logical ties, and the tendency of 


all to some determinate point, that 
constitutes preaching. 

Having endeavored to explain 
some of the principles and opera- 
tions of mind, as it respects pulpit 
qualifications, it now remains to en- 
quire into these by which an audi- 
ence ave affected under preaching ; 
that is, those natural principles 
which operate by way of cause and 
effect ; for the influence of the grace 
of God upon the heart belongs to a 
system of theology. ‘The understand- 
ing of those principles which are 
brought into operation in the recep- 
tion aud retention of the truths of 
the gospel, makes an important 
branch of a preacher’s knowledge, 
for it is, in fact, a part of the know- 
ledge of human nature, and points 
vut the avenues to tle heart. You 
are never to jose sightof the human 
character. Your audience are human 
beings. ‘They have souls to be sure, 
but those souls are chained to fiesh 
and blood, and act through the me- 
dium of original matter. You must 
consult the Jaws of this organiza- 
tion, and conform to them. Vain, 
and worse than vain, will be your 
attempts, if you endeavor to subvert 
them, not to urge its impiety. Ita 
subject is not suited to his facul- 
ties, it is nota matter of choice with 
the hearer whether he will attend 
to it or not. ‘lo be convinced of this, 
you necd only attend to what passes 
in yourself. A man is speaking to 
you in a language you do not under- 
stand. Why are you so uneasy and 
impatient ? Because those foreign 
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sounds convey to you no ideas. But 
another is speaking to you in your 
own language. Why aie you so un- 
easy and iapatient? His ideas are 
shocking to your feelings.—Now 
admitting, as has been suggested, 
that the organs of the mind require 
to be excited or stiniulated, in order 
to prepare them for their peculiar 
operations, how is that excitement 
to be produced in the mind of the 
hearer: Not by the hearer himself ; 
le is quite passive; but by what 
you are about to say. The effects 
produced upen an audience, bya 
public discourse, have been signifi- 
cantly called emotions ; and distin- 
guished into pleasurable and pain- 
iul: they are supposed to answer ta 
their exciting cause. ‘Lhis is a good 
general rule, though like most others 
it may have its exceptions. Angry 
expressions generally excite eno- 
tions rough and painful; loving 
sentiments, tenderly expressed, a- 
gsreeable and delighttul ones. While 
we are lisiening to one, who is 
speaking impetuously, our emotions 
ave Increased, and follow each other 
in quick succession. A slow speak- 
er, on the contrary, lays a kind of 
suspense on our feclings. ‘Tne in- 
fluence of encouraging words, in 
producing hope, is wel] known; and 
of threatening and terrible ones, in 
producing fear and consternation. 
‘L hese observations are applicable to 
language of the mixed kind. Nor 
must he lose sight of the gesture and 
tone of voice, for in many instances 
they produce extraordinary effects 
indeed. ‘Lhe countenance also co- 
operates with the voice and gesture. 
‘Lhe face, when unaffected by any 
inward feeling, indicates nothing 
but natural life ; but when any sen- 
sation is experienced, it either glows 
with greater color, or turns more 
pale, or puts on some different ap- 
pearance, which forms, as it were, 
the ground of the picture, while the 
muuscles raise ox depress it, aud pro- 
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dice its lights and shades. Now, if 
the muscles ure capriciously twisted 
about, the countenance becomes a 
scene of confusion, and the imita- 
tive feelings ot the bearers are pain- 
fully discomposed. What do they 
mean,who tell us to instruct the judg- 
ment, and then address the passions? 
Do they suppose the will can be in- 
fluenced without desire, or that de- 
sire can be produced without emo- 
tions ? Observe the state of one wlio 
is sleeping. He is quite easy, he 
feels no emotions, either pleasurable 
er painful. Observe also one who is 
awake, and sitting unconcerned. 
You will find the difference of the 
two states to be not great, and the 
transition from the one to the other 
easy. The inference is, that when the 
circulation is regular thro’ the sys- 
tem—is neither quickened or retard- 
ed in its motion—neither obstructed 
nor determined to any particuiar 
part—it barely animates the body by 
a gentle stimulus. This is one great 
reason, perhaps, why people are so 
apt to fall asleep under preaching. 
That quiescence, which is proper to 
dispose the mind for hearing, is the 
next stage to sleep itselt, and unless 
some emotion is excited by what is 
spoken, sleep will soon succeed. It 
is observable, that a congregation 
seldom sleep if they are much dis- 
pleased ; but a common favorite 
must be pretty active and pathetic 
if sleep does not steal the march, and 
shed its torpid influence over the 


audience. P. F. 


( To be continued.) 
ee ea --- 

FOR THE WESLEYAN REPOSITORY. 

ON CHURCH FREEDOM. 

66 Tj the Son shall make you jree, ye 
shall be free indeed.” 

We do not remember to have seen 
‘a discourse on tkis explicit declara- 
tion of the origin, and positive na- 
ture of religious freedom, in which 
its social, as wel! as individual 
hearing is brought fairly into view, 
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The commentators and the preach 
ers mostly treat of it in reference to 
experimental religion, as a freedom 
from the guilt, the power, and the 
principles of sin ; and it is certain, 
that he who is under the power of 
either of these, is not morally or re- 
ligiously free indeed. Upon this 
plan the nature of church freedom is 
seldom brought under consideration $ 
but the difference betwixt private 
and social freedom is of importance, 
and involves consequences of the 
inost interesting nature. If, as is 
generally believed, Jesus Christ in- 
tended that his disciples and fol- 
lowers should exist together in a so- 
cial state as fellow subjects of his 
kingdom, or members of his church, 
we cannot forbear the inquiry, whe- 
ther he meant that they should be 
socially free indeed or whether they 
should pass under the yoke to ec- 
Clesiastical masters. As such mas- 
ters are not fond to be called by 
their right names, it is probable 
that no one will be forward to as- 
sert, that this latter condition of 
the church, is agreeable to the will 
of its founder. Should any one how- 
ever be found bold enough to at- 
tempt to father either the principles 
or the practices of religious bon- 
dage in the church, upon the author- 
ity of Jesus Christ, we hold thar he 
may be effectually refuted by these 
words, * If the son shall make you 
free, ye shall be free indeed,’ for 
they imply no doubt of his readiness 
and willingness to make us frees 
but of our acceptance of his glori- 
ous and substantial freedom. Let us 
enquire then into the nature of 
church freedom, as distinct from 
personal and civil freedom, for it ig 
evident that neither of the latter 
necessarily invoive the former. The 
very essence of church freedom, con- 
sists in having a veice personally, 
or by our representatives, in and o- 
ver the laws by which we are to be 
governed, and in being judged by 
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our peers. If one man cr any set of 
men, who have #0 dependance upon 
the church or legislative responsibil- 
ity to it, may or can make its laws, it 
has not the shadow of freedom any 
more than the substance ; all church 
powers and privileges are thus cut 
off at their fountain head. Nor 
would the church be at all benefitted, 
if the bye jaws and written forms 
were dispensed with, and all church 
proceedings referred to the letter of 
the New ‘lestament, if men of the 
same irresponsibility were to be the 
interpreters and executors of the sa- 
cred authority ; the danger on the 
contrary would be increased, as 
without precedents they might add 
‘Caprice to injustice. It is certain, 
that the letter of no institution can 
execute itself, and it would be an i- 
dje waste of time to atten: pt to prove 
that implicit confidence in men with 
absolute power, is utterly fallacious. 
There is not a man living, who can 
foresee how power will effect him 
-before he makes the trial, and it is 
well known how often the most sa- 
gecious judges of human nature, are 
disappointed in their anticipations 
of religious as well as civil ofkices. 
Judges of courts of justice, who are 
made as independent as possible of 
other branches of ci: i] government, 
are only appointed during good be- 
haviour, but such a latitude is found 
to be by no means safe in the office 
of law makers ; those who are inves- 
ted with legislative authority in free 
communities, are held under the 
perpetual responsibility of periodi- 
cal election. The priest craft of 
which we have heard reiterated 
complaints, is nothing more than a 
modification of human ambition, or 
a vice of nature converted into a 
vice of office. It is seldom if ever, 


that we find on the pages of ecclesi- 
astical history,a fair and correct 
developement of the principles of so- 
cial freedom. The struggle between 
the great contending parties, when 
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the priesthood was concerned, was, 
who should be the greatest, not how 
powers should be equalized and bal- 
anced. When violence and force 
were resorted to, it was natural, and 
indeed unavoidable, for the weaker 
party to have recourse to artifice. 
The boasted advantages of seperat- 
ing the church from the state, are 
neutralized to the members of the 
latter ; if there is no balance of pow- 
er between them and their officers ; 
and it may also happen, that their 
condition may be thus changed for 
the worse; as the political power 
may have an interest in protecting 
the church from the unlimited influ- 
ence of the priesthood, though it 
must be confessed that they have 
most frequently combined — their 
force, and made the people a common 
prey. We do not profess to be com- 
petent judges of the actual state of re- 
ligious freedom among other demon- 
inations in our country, but if we 
may trust to appearances we should 
be led to conjecture, that in some 
instances, where the greatest zeal 
for liberty is expressed, the check 
giving principles are either not well 
understood or steadily carried into 
practical operation. The reformers 
themselves seem not to have under- 
stood the principles of church free- 
dom as well as the founders of our 
republic did those of civil freedom. 
Though nothing can be more hos- 
tile to our views and feelings than 
a union of church and state, yet as 
human nature is the same, and, like 
gravity, acts by uniform laws, we 
are fully persuaded that any means 
which are found, on experiment, suf- 
ficient to check and control the na- 
tural ambition of the human heart 
in one case, has strong claims to 
our attention in the other. As the 
American doctrine, that tyranny 
consists in undivided power being 
in the same hands, is as fully de- 
monstrated by the priestcraft of ec- 
‘clesiastical history, as the kingcralt 
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and aristocratical policy of civil his- 
tory,why may not the converse of the 
case hold true. Men who have the 
same interests will be prone to act 
alike ; and as long as they perceive 
that their interests are mutual, they 


will act together. It would be a mi-_ 


racle, that is, an event contrary to 
the course of nature, if either priests 
or preachers, with the legislative 
and executive power of the church 
in their own hands, should not man- 
age the interests of others, so as to 
promote their own. The security of 
a church against the tyranny of its 
officers is out of the question, so 
jong as its members remain ignorant 
of, or inattentive to those constitu- 
tional principles, on whose reaction 
the health of social, as well as natu- 
ral, bodies depend. The causes and 
effects of a fever in the human body 
are in many points analogous to ty- 
ranny in the body social. Both pro- 
ceed from some derangement in the 
parts and powers of the system, and 
both by an excess of circulation to 
the head, if not corrected, eventuate 
in death. Ambition, as we have said, 
is like gravity, and can only be over- 
come by opposing force to force, and 
resistance to resistance. If the inte- 
rests of the church could be placed up- 
on one end of a beam or lever, and the 
interests of priests or preachers at 
the other,though the former might be 
much the more weighty, yet the ba- 
lancing of the two would not depend 
upon that circumstance, but upon 
the position of the rest or fulcrum. 
There is not, nor can there be, a 
form of religious government de- 
vised, that may not become tyranni- 
cal by deranging the balance of 
power ; and this we conceive to be 
the reason why the scriptures are so 
silent upon the forms and modes of 
church government, and also why 
s0 little has been gained by changing 
its modes and names, in order to 
bring it more near to the scrip- 
ture plan. The eagerness with 


which some men search for prece- 
dents of religious governments, 
secins to us to be of no more im- 
portance than that of a mechanic, 
who ransacks every country, in or- 
der to find models for steelyards, or 
should prefer the ancient Roman one 
to any other. No model would be of 
any use, if he should not know how 
to construct this Kind of balance sci- 
entifically, or by experiment. The 
tenacity with which different de- 
nominations cleave to their differ- 
ent modes of government on account 
of their supposed conformity to the 
primitive church government, be- 
trays a want of science and a ne- 
glect of experiment. Among the 
churches which have adopted the 
Episcopal form, there are no two 
who have given the same division 
of power to their Episcopal officers ; 
and an indefinite number more might 
differ among themselves, and from 
all the rest. The same thing might 
happen to a presbyterian, or con- 
gregational, or any form of govern- 
ment, aud probably has happened. 
If any one will prove to us that the 
primitive church was not free in- 
deed, we can prove that it is no pre- 
cedent for us, and that in this res- 
pect we ought not to follow its ex- 
ample. Any government which is 
founded on principles, which se- 
cure to the preachers and the mem- 
bers of the church their mutual rights 
and privileges, is scriptural enough 
for our faith and practice. Is it not 
remarkable that the American peo- 
ple who wave a government sui gen- 
eris of their own originating and 
making, should be so tenacious of 
the religious polity of the European 
churches from which their ancestors 
sprung? Could this difference in 
the influence of the prejudice of ed- 
ucation have existed, if the princi- 
ples of religious government were 
as well understood as those of civil 
liberty ? We are inclined to think 
that much of the asperity which ex- 
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ists among different sects, is to be 
traced to the want of some guiding 
and directing principle,which though 
it might direct men through differ- 
ent roads, could hardly fail, if stead- 
ily followed, to conduct them to the 
game end. Qur church which has 
neither legislative voice, nor will, 
with the millstones of the absolute 
power of the preachers about her 
meck, can never see the pleasant 
light, or breath the vital air of tree- 
dom. The waves and billows of des- 
potic government must roll eter- 
nally over her head, unless by some 
means she can extricate herself from 
thisdead weight, Apynasius. 
a i 
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METHODIST HISTORY. 


Letters toa young preacher, No. I. 


My DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, 

In obedience to your request,I will 
most cheerfully give you any infor- 
mation in my power, concerning the 
early history of our affairs. Every 
thing relative to the origin, and 
progress of a community, with 
whichfour spiritual interests are con- 
nected, is desirahle, if it were only 
to correct the illusions of imagina- 
‘tion, whose influence is more active 
upon this subject, than almost any 
other. As far as my knowledge of 
the primitive Methodist preachers in 
this country extended, 1 can bear 
testimony to the marks and eviden- 
ces of their sincerity. In point of 
moral purity and integrity they 
hold a high place in my estimation. 
Their ceneral ignorance of the vices 
of the heart, and of the world, were 
in seme respect pledges of their in- 
nocence. Their desire to do good, 
knew no bounds within the range of 
possibility ; transferring their own 
simplicity to others, they were nat- 
trally sanguine of success ; and 
thi:king those honest, who only 
Secined 60, they interpreted ap- 
Pearances favorably. Faith, hope, 
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love, and prayer, were the means 
upon which they chiefly depended 
for their success. Among the older 
converts, who became candidates 
for the ministry, were a few men 
of business ; but a greater number of 
this class were almost equally des- 
titute of the theory and practice of 
letters, and now and then one too 
dull to learn; but the young men, 
generally acquired either by imita- 
tion, or study, a substantially cor- 
rect mode of speaking, and writing. 
Men of liberal education, and refin- 
ed literary tastes, were not found a- 
mong them, though a few were not 
ignorant of the learned Janguages., 
The causes of the differences in this 
respect betwixt the connexion in 
this country and in England, is en- 
titled to consideration. What di- 
vines haye said of the importance of 
the doctrine of original sin to the e- 
yangelical system, is perhsps, e- 
qually applicable to the doctrine of 
original ignorance, in relation to 
education. Those who are not fully 
convinced, that all knowledge is de- 
rived, and not innate, are apt to 
discover a propensity to undervalue 
or neglect instruction. Our first 
preachers seem not to me to have 
had clear views of the constitution 
of the human mind. It is common in 
almost every case for those who are 
not guided by principle to place an 
undue reliance upon temporary and 
partial success. A little reflection, 
indeed, might have convinced our 
elder brethren, that the success ofa 
preacher in awakenings and con- 
versions, lias no direct bearing upon 
the question of the nature or the ne- 
cessity of education. In how many 
instances have young converts of 
both sexes, with little learning or 
experience, been more immediately 
instrumental in the conversions of 
souls, in prayer meetings, and other 
means, than old preachers and pro- 
fessors. In those exercises, which 
appertain to the first stages of refs 
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gious experience, the instrumental- 
ity of others depends mostly upon 
confidence and fellow feeling. A pro- 
found divine in his intercourse with 
penitents wonld never wish, if it 
could be avoided, to introduce ab- 
stract subjects, as he cannot hut 
know, that the views and feelings, 
which lead to and accompany 
eonversion, are simple and identical, 
and that to divide them is to weak- 
en their influence. But religious 
life does not adit of perpetual in- 
fancy any more than natural exist- 
ence. The converts to christianity 
soon begin to feel the want of other 
knowledge, besides that which led 
their minds to repentance and faith. 
Another cause, which seems to have 
had considerable inftuence in retard- 
ing the introduction and progress of 
knowledge, was the constitutional 
and habitual temperament of Mr As- 
bury’s feelings; their ardor and 
restlessness kept every thing and 
every body in a state of motion, in- 
compatible with the degree of re- 
tirenent and study necessary to 
mental improvement, except it may 
be in ininds of his own peculiar cast, 
which are rarely to be found. I do 
not mean to blame Mr Asbury’s ac- 
tivity in the abstract ; I am merely 
considering its effects upon the minds 
of the preachers, in its tendency to 
divert their attention from mental 
cultivation. It is also deserving of 
notice, that an incessant and exten- 
sive itineracy, while it left them but 
little time for study, kept their minds 
ignorant of, or inattentive to, many 
circumstances which,ina more limit- 
ed circle, would have rendered them 
eonscious of the want of more exten- 
sive information. It can easily be 
perceived, that these causes, if they 
actually existed, were suilicient of 
themselves, without any other, to 
have interdicted, in a great neasure, 
an intercourse between Mo>thodist 
preachers and literary men. Their 
walks; their habits; their views ; 


and their objects ; were too dissim- 
milar to lead to participation. But, 
when the older preachers began to 
more than hint, that learning to a 
preacher is useless, if not worse, the 
consequence was unavoidable; young 
men, who were accustomed to re- 
ceive the opinions of their seniors as 
oracles, had neither means nor in- 
clination to detect the fallacy of such 
a position ; they must needs, there- 
fore, make a merit of mental negli- 
gence. This appears to have been 
one of the most fatal mistakes into 
which our ministerial predecessors 
were betrayed ; and it is known on- 
ly to the Omnipresent One, how long 
it will yet be before its effects will 
be fully corrected. It was an error 
in principle, and it is a source of 
surprise and regret that its mischie- 
vous tendency could not have been 
foreseen. Another mistake, intimate- 
ly allied to this, was the teaching 
ofthe people, in effect, that none but 
those laborers who labor in the pul- 
pit are entitled to a recompence. 
The natural indolence of the mind, 
and the avarice of the heart, were 
thus promoted; the first in the 
preachers, and the second in the 
hearers. It cannot be denied but that 
these views were well calculated to 
convert preachers into “‘light-herse- 
men,” as well as prevent the intro« 
duction of sedentary habits ; but it 
most unfortunately happened, that 
when by any means a preacher could 
no longer keep the saddle, if we may 
use military terms, he was neither 
fit for the infantry, or for garrison 
duty. It was owing to this, that the 
complaint of preachers outliving 
their usefulness, was made against 
the early, as well as latter preach- 
ers; but the fact was, they had only 
outlived their youthful vigor, and 
had taught the people to prize no- 
thing else. In the approach of age 
and infirmities, their neglected and 
unstored minds could not minister 
te the correction of favorite prejn 
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dices in the public mind. In this un- 
happy state of neglect and obscuri- 
ty, into which the worn-out men 
found themselves fast sinking, it was 
natural for their tempers in some in- 
stances to become soured and sullen. 

To old men, who like myself, my 
young friend, have outlived their 
own generation, the relations and 
the progress of human society can 
be reviewed with the dispassionate- 
ness of an inhabitant of another 
world. I can now look back upon 
those youthful toils and travels, 
through which I was borne by the 
buoyancy of healthful and vigorous 
spirits, with triumph and delight, 
as some agreeable dream; while 
the most of those with whom, and 
for whom, I acted, have passed a- 
way, and left me, not like a grand- 
sire, to mix in childish amusements, 
or to give instructions to my descend- 
ants of the second and third gene- 
rations ; but like a stranger, with a 
new race of men, who feel no other 
affinity to me than that of a name. 
We were successful and we were 
happy. We took no thought for the 
morrow, and made no provision for 
days to come, for we anticipated 
none, in which, we were to say, we 
have no pleasure in them. We had 
no fathers*in point of years, to tell 
us, that Methodist preachers would 
grow old, and how they feel when 
they are old. You have been accus- 
tomed to hear of the privations, and 
sufferings of the first preachers ; but 
the usual acceptation of these state- 
ments is not quite correct. It is true, 
that like other young men, and men 
in meridian vigor, they were sub- 
ject to the infirmities, and diseases, 
incident to human nature; but the 
bright light, the warm sunshine, the 
spring time, the may day of prime 
life, soon dispelled these passing 
elouds ; for sickness itself, in youth 
rarely fails to heighten sympathy, 
the bloom of beauty is only obscur- 
ed, not faded : and low spirits though 
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distressing, only temporary. You 
are to keep in mind, then, that 
the primitive Methodist preachers, 
strictly so called, were a body com- 
posed mostly of young men, the lead- 
ers and the seniors, being generally 
under forty,or at most fifty. The gra- 
phic representation of the fathers 
of society, are generally calculated 
to mislead, as people do not reflect 
that they could not have been old al- 
ways. ‘The father of us all,whom you 
have seen with his black cap, and 
pale and wrinkled countenance, was 
known among us, by his full and 
ruddy English face, his active and 
determined step, and untiring activi- 
ty. It was not until the morbid action 
of abilious habit, which was engen- 
dered in the low lands, began to 
disclose itself, that the marks of age 
and labor became visible upon him. 
A sallow and emaciated countenance 
among us, was more generally the 
effect of climate, than of the priva- 
tion of domestic comforts. Our an- 
cestors, among whom the first 
preachers labored, if they were un- 
able, or unwilling to give them much 
silver, and gold, generally fed them 
well, and clothed them warm. Their 
frequent revivals while they aug- 
mented their fatigue, generally min- 
istered to their temporal, as well as 
spiritual delights. ‘These were sea- 
sons, in which the upper and the ne- 
ther springs, poured forth their most 
copious and delicious streams. As 
age undermined their vigor, or they 
sunk suddenly in death, they were 
succeeded by a blooming race of 
hopeful youth, whose only ambition 
was to emulate the foremost; and 
though, we should not be able in ev- 
ery instance to obviate the charge 
of enthusiasm, never perhaps, was it 
found in a less offensive form. The 
mind dwells with peculiar compla- 
cency upon the developement of those 
sincere and ardent feelings ; which 
if they took a wrong direction, were 
as easily corrected as the failings of 
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children. Having, thus given youa 
general view of the materials out of 
which Methodist preachers were 
formed originally, and in some res- 
pect of the manner of their forma- 
tion ; it remains, that I follow in the 
unfolding of latent principles, and 
the details of individual character, 
which must be reserved for another 
letter. In the mean time please to 
consider me as your affectionate 
SENEX. 
_———eED 3+ a 
FORMER PRIVILEGES. 


“Jn the primitive Church the laity were 
present at all Synods. When the empire 
became Christian, no Canon was made 
without the Emperor’s consent. The Em- 
peror’s consent included that of the people, 
he having in himself the whole legislative 
power, which our (English) kings have 
not ; therefore if the king and clergy make 
a canon it binds the clergy; but it does 
not bind /aymen ; they not being represent- 
ed in convocation ; their consent is neither 
asked nor given.” 

Cunningham’s Law Dictionary. 
—at? GD te 


King James I. and Dr Calderwood. 


The following extract may serve to shew 
how little we can know from experience of 
the véxations and perplexities of men who 
were conscientiously religious in other 
times and countries, though they were not 
called to suffer death tor tlie name of Jesus. 
While King James I. of England was en- 
deavoring to establish Episcopacy in Scot- 
land by force,threatenings, bribes, aad flat- 
tery,he found among other inflexible Scot- 
ish ministers no littie opposition from Mr 
David Calderwood, a learned and active 
minister of the Kirk. Mr Calderwood hap- 
pening to have a list of those who had signed 
a protest, was ordered to appear with it at 
St. Andrews. ‘he king attended in, person, 
and behaved with his usual arrogance, ofti- 
Ciousness and severity—illustrated the du- 
ty of obedience by the language of the cen- 
turian in the gospel—and swore by his 
gude faith that Mr C, was a very knave, 
&c. and ordered him to prison—he finally 
escaped to Holland. Having written a book 
which was condemned by the council, 
‘bhomas Cathkin, the printer, was sum- 
moned to London, and was examined before 
the King and seme of the Bishops: “ //as not 
Mr David Calderwood lived and been en- 
tertained in your house ?” said the King. 
“ He would not” answered Cathkin “ re- 


cave any entertainment from meand did 
ly verie rarelie with me.” King. “ did he 
not lie at your house since he was banish~ 
ed 2” Cathkin, ** Please your majestie ve~ 
ry rarelie.” King.—** Hold ufi your hand 
and say as ye shall answer to God, how 
short time is it since you did sheak with Mr 
Calderwood ?”—Cathkin.—“ Your majes- 
tie does straigt me very hardie. I must 
needs gather my memorie before I can an- 
swer your majestic.” “Then,”says Cathkin, 
“the king did swear I was going to equi- 
vocate—his majestie did rise in a great rage 
—and presently did set down and said un- 
to me, 7raitor, thief, how durst thou re- 
ceive my rebel ?” Cathkin—“ He was not 
your majestie declared rebel?” King in 
great rage; ‘ Did thou not know that I 
banished him 2?” I being so dashed with his 
Majestie’s wrath forgat to tell his majestie 
that Mr David had gotten an oversight.” 
Life of Calderwood. 


na = 
Dr Calamy and Bishop Hoadly. 


The conduct of Dr Calamy to Mr Hoad- 
ly the celebrated bishop of Bangor, was 
particularly candid and enlightened, and 
deserves to be recorded as a singular fact 
in the history of religious controversy, Af- 
teralong and keen controversy between 
these champions, Mr Hoadiv published his 
defence of Episcopal ordination. ‘Tothis Dr 
Caiamy composed an argumentative and 
historical reply; but,with a forbearance and 
generosity which do his memory the high- 
est honor, he did not print it because it 
would have diverted his antagonist from 
that struggle in behalf ot civil and religious 
freedom, which he so ably maintained a- 
gainst the abettors of the corporation and 
the test acts, Such an exhibition of princi- 
ple, is of itself sufficient to make the name 
of Calamy dear to every triend of liberty, 
and every admier of moral greatness, 

Lyfe of Calamy. 
—= &> a—— 
Some account of his papal highness. 


‘The robes of the pope resemble those of a 
Bishop in pontificals excepting the stole and 
the colom, which is white, instead of pur- 
ple’ His vestments when he officiates do 
not differ from those of other prelates, and 
itisonly on extraordinary occasions that he 
wears the ** tiarae” or tripple crown. Both 
in pu blic and private he is encircled witl: 
all the forms of majesty, anc approached 
with the greatest reverence. A_ prelate in 
full robes is always in waiting in his anti 
chamber ; and when the apartment opens, 
he is seen sitting in a Chair of state witha 
small table before him. ‘Lhe person who is 
introduced to his presence. chamber, kneels 
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first in the threshold, again in the middle 
of the room, and lastly at the feet of tie 
pontiff, where he is allowed to kiss the 
cross embroidered on his shoes, or is raised 
by his hand, and after conversing a short 
time, commonly receives a slight present of 
beads or medals, as a memorial, and then 
retires with the same ceremonies of kneel- 
ing. In public, a large silver cross is carried 
before his holiness as a sacred banner, the 
church beils ring as he passes and all men 
kneel in his sight. His whole life is spent in 
ceremony and restraint, and no dignity is 
more cumbersome and continued than that 
under which he isplaced; always encum- 
bered with the same robes, surrounded 
with the same attendants, confined within 
the same circle of ceremony and never 
possessed of one hour of relaxation. After 
a morning spent in business, a walk in the 
gardens of the Quarral or the Vatican,a 
visit to a church ora hospital, are his only 
exercises. Even his repasts are solnary 
short and frugal; and the expense of his 
table in the present value of money, never 
exceeds five shillings or a dollar a day. His 
person is conducted undcr’ perpetual res- 
traint and inspection,ana the least deviation 
from that propriety, or even irom custom- 
ary forms 4vould be immediately noticed 
and censured. 
' —z €B 
From the English Methodist Magazine. 
LINEs. 
Vbritien on returning trom a Love-FEAsT. 
Oh! were it as in ancient days, 
When Jesu’s favor on me shone ; 
When all my happy life was praise, 
And when my heart was /is alone! 
How have the world, and self, and sin, 
‘The temple of the Lorp defil’d ; 
Stain’d all the purity within, 
Aad all the beauteous fabric spoil’d! 
Hark! how the sons of Zion tell 
How Curisrt their faith and love main- 
tains : 
They triumph o’er the powers of hell, 
And drag the world and self in chains: 
From congu’ring unto conquer, they 
In JEsu’s name and power go on ; 
And nobly win their wid’»ing way, 
_ in pressing wards the’ eternal crown: 
W hile J of ail my glory shorn, 
Of faith, of love, of comfort void, 
an only in sad silence mourn 
‘Yhe absence of my Saviour-Gop! 
] hear th’ exulting strains around 
Flow trom the souis supremely blest: 
My heart wouid fain responsive sound, 
Partaker of the heavenly teast ! 
But, ai! the’ attesting Spiriz’s fied, 
W hich witness’d once the SAVIOUR mine; 
Has leit me languid—nelpless—acad , 
Vu past experienc’d biiss to pine! 












































POETRY.—ERRAT A. 


Is there no hope ?-—no Gilead’s balm 2» 
No blest, divine Physician there ? 
Ihe anguish’d, sin sick soul to calm, 
And chase the phantoms of despair? 
“Oh yes!” the seraph 7ruth replies, 
Descending on angelic wing: 
“O! raise to heaven thy weeping eyesax« 
*‘ No more the notes of sadness sing : 
« Thy Jesus ever lives above, 
** For thee—for thee to intercede ; 
“ Hisbleeding everlasting Love, 
“‘ Before his FATHER’S throne to plead 
“Oh! cast thy guilty soul on him, 
** Beheve his purchas’d, promis’d grace ;- 
** And find him mighty to redeem, 
* And cleause from all unrighteousness }” 
Lokp, I believe thy love and power 
Aie able now to save my sovl! 
Here may I give my wand’rings o’er,— 
Vow make my wounded spirit whole. 


STANZAS. 
I Lone a lay from heaven to hear, 

Wearied with eartnly melody ; 

Would that an angel ling’ring here 

¥» ould sing a strain of peace to me¢ 
Too tir’u for converse, and too taint 

‘lo touch my own neglected lyre, 

The harp that southes the dying Saint 

Is just ihe music I require. 

O! ‘hat some Cherub in his flight 

Near to this eartn’s low boundaries, 
W oul. cn his goiaen wings alight, 

And stay and sing me into bliss. 

Why do the blest their anthems breathe 

Only to happy minds «bove ? 

Ah, wiy not ts the souls beneatn 

Pour tortia their hymns ot joy and love 
The Pilgrims wuo ha: e reach’ their home 

With triends aod loves encircied round, 
Want not the st:eam like them who roam 

Thro’ desart- wilds, and trirsty grounds! 

Erraia to .Vo. 16, 

Page 245,—Ist curumn, Sti line, place 
the inverted commas trom who to ano- af- 
ter the dash—8th line, read maz for mia 
2. line from the bottom, read four tor 
torm. Page 250, 34 line, irom the bottom, 
insert, is after quatification—2d column Sth 
line, read waver tor nature—2Ist line, place 
to after that. Page 251—18th line, read 
is for Was—Z7th line insert if atter that—2d 
column 7ih line, ead rather for whetuer— 
12c': line trom the bottom, read, deyecs for 
by its. Page 252 liu: 26th, read, them tor 
three. Page 254, line 30, works, ior wishes. 
2d column. 1lin line, reguire, for acquire— 
line 27th reau, cugit nor to think, ior the 
did not. i. 259, 2d col. 3d line, it, after »s. P.- 
260, 2d line, read, drawn, tor drained—line 
50, reaGwitrepreicrs tor inter pretations-line 
44, «duculion, ior Correction—tline 12 trom 
tuc botiom, uadiuty, tor peccabiliry. Page 
263, 24 column, 3d line, agency, tor agony. 

















